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FOREWORD 


r i WO pictures “stills” from the astounding film 
ofan Unbeatable Britain—two hundred years 


between them, and each showing a crisis of our 
history; between them the film of English hand- 
craftsmen runs placidly on and the potters of 
Staffordshire go on potting, though the world 
around them is boiling and heaving. 

The first, not two centuries back and in the 
strange world of our great-great-great-grandfathers, 
a world that is rocking on its foundations. Revolu- 
tion abroad (for this is in the seventeen-seventies) 
—not merely the spectre of revolution but the ex- 
tremely blood-stained substance. England is top- 
pling over the brink of peace into an earlier world 
war—the press gangs harry the countryside; there 
are riots; and the King himself is pelted by his in- 
furiated subjects as he goes to open Parliament. 
Over the country the sinister, terrible cry for 
“Bread” is heard, the cry that has so often been a 
prelude to the cry for “Blood!” 


Revolution 


Bones 


It was precisely at this moment in his career that 
a Staffordshire business man chose to open a new 
and expensive warehouse in Portugal Street, Lon- 
don. He is described as a “mild man” with a fond- 
ness for music—he is remembered as a relentlessly 
shrewd man who founded a dynasty—who estab- 
lished himself and the prosperity of his craft by 
two master strokes of technical achievement; his 
name was Josiah—Josiah Spode the First—and he 
was building his business in the centre of an eco- 
nomic and political typhoon and building it on a 
foundation (among other things) of the Very Best 
Bones obtainable! 

In this wild and lusty time Josiah Spode the First 
found and standardised his Formula for Fine Por- 
celain to be made of calcined bones, china stone 
and china clay—he set a standard for porcelain for 
modernity, and he made the fortunes of himself, 
his son and his successors and of his Staffordshire 
potteries. 

Crisis succeeded crisis, crash succeeded crash, 
and expedient succeeded expedient. With their 
civilisation heaving and boiling around them the 
potters of Spode’s works went on potting—as they 
are doing in the same works and in the same way 


now, to-day! 


1733 


A this is how it all began. Go back just two 
hundred years, to 1733. The grimy silhouette 
of the Potteries to-day fades out, and in its place, 
filming at a slower tempo and set in green fields, 
is a pot works that consists of a few thatched 
cottages. This is England, sparsely populated, knit 
together by stage coaches and “flying” canal barges 
that can (and only later) “make” London from 
Stoke in three breathless days. No one has yet 
heard of slogans, of go-getters, of quick turnovers; 
and the idea of cheap materials is a shameful thing 
—the idea of cheap labour, child labour, not so 
shameful! 

Against this background the adventure begins, 
when, to a man and his wife called Spode, a small 
son is born who is named after his father Josiah. 
These were barbarous days, and the child Josiah 
was put to work in a pot works when he was about 
nine. In the same works was another Josiah—Josiah 
Wedgwood. The two boys were to grow up among 


Josiah 


Hired 


“the giants of those days’—the Adam brothers, 
Gainsborough, Pitt, Fox, Sheridan . . . and the 
tremendous thunder of the formidable Doctor 
Johnson and the beauty of Edmund Burke’s 
English were to be “news” to them. 

Young Spode was apprenticed at sixteen to a 
master potter, Thomas Whieldon; and here Fate 
was surely good to him. Whieldon ranks high 
among the aristocrats of his craft, and has deserved 
well of his country. The hiring entry is enlighten- 
ing; it reads:— 

Hired, ’Siah Spode to give him from this time to 

Martinmas next 25.3d. a week or, if he deserves 

it, 25.6d. 

Apparently he did. For some three years later we 
find the Industrious Apprentice is receiving a 
princely seven shillings a week. Actually young 
Josiah was not too badly off as things went in those 
days, for several years later there is a record of an 
operative asking whether after some twenty years’ 
service he may remain at work at 1s. instead of 
118.6d. weekly—in fact, “he says he has worked 
twenty years with you, and it is very hard that you 
should now differ about sixpence a week.” 

But young Spode was an apprentice, and as 


such subject to the strict rules and customs that 


demanded (and obtained) a tremendously high 
standard of personal achievement and integrity 
from the embryo master potters. And—the adven- 
ture had begun! Everything was most exciting in 
Josiah’s profession, and the young master potter 
could hardly help imbibing the atmosphere of ex- 
periment and opportunity. They tell us that Spode 
was essentially an Englishman, typically dogged 
under the “mild” exterior, wrapped up in his 
work. He must have been possessed with that rest- 
less experimental outlook on his life, and with a 
flair for design and a business acumen that were to 
build him a heritage and Stoke a prosperity that 
remains still. This was a lusty, thrusting age. And 
in the matter of pottery a rapid evolution—revolu- 
tion—was taking place. From the earlier crude slip 
decorated ware, from the salt glazes and the experi- 
ments in glaze, the imagination of the Stafford 
potters was fired; Chinese imports of “china” added 
fuel to that fire which burst into flames of excite- 
ment when Josiah Wedgwood astounded the craft 
with his Cream Ware and the products of Worces- 
ter, Bow and Derby appeared to spur the men 
of the young, vigorous and rich Trent Valley into 
keen competition and exciting technical experi- 


ments. 


“Commercials” 


The potter “commercials” were on the road, too. 
Not the smart cars and smarter young men with 
glib tongues of to-day, but the itinerant salesmen 
with their samples on their backs, often master 
potters themselves, who foot-slogged or rode or, 
later, coached the highways. 

Meanwhile Spode the First was working me- 
thodically in the approved business magnate style. 
Already he had his heir, born when Spode the First 
was but 21, and, of course, called Josiah. It was 
about ten years later that the child’s father met 
another influence that he was to assimilate and 
weld into his own success, William Turner, a man of 
fine skill and, report says, restless energy. Josiah I 
was now manager of a pottery works, and re- 
mained so until he found the indispensable accom- 
paniment of success—even for genius!—financial 
backing. The next step is Josiah Spode and 
Tomlinson, owners of pot works; but it is not until 
Josiah I is 43 and his heir 22 that we find them 
firmly established in those pot works where to-day 
you may see the descendants of their workpeople 
still potting incomparable ware according to the 
potter’s “gospel” of Spode the First. 

Spode was now ready for his first “coup,” which 
was actually the result of his sturdy independence 
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of mind and his “Englishness” in bending foreign 
achievements to his own will and uses . . . while 
other men went their ways, Josiah had the courage 
of his imagination and recognised in Chinese 
design the best idiom for ceramic pattern; and, 
stepping forward into the future, he introduced 
underglaze printing into Staffordshire for the first 
time in 1781. 

You may see them doing it in his pot works to- 
day, just as Josiah I taught them—in his time an 
exciting revolution of production as well as a tech- 
nical achievement; in ours a revelation of careful 
meticulous handcraft with the best materials deftly 
handled. 

But Josiah was forging ahead. You must imagine 
him at this stage in his career with, almost in his 
grasp, his discovery. . . . At last, one November 
morning a tired man took from his kiln his first 
successful piece of bone china! Hitherto fine porce- 
lain had been beyond the reach of Spode and his 
colleagues; the perfect formula had eluded them. 
Josiah I had experimented again and again, for 
months and months. He had sweated at his own 
kilns (you may see them to-day) and had risked his 
sensitive hands at the rougher stages of the proc- 
esses. Now at last the firing of the perfect example 


“Discovery” 
Bone China 
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The 


formula 


was complete, and the famous formula that is still 
the basis of standard porcelain for the moderns was 
proved and remains as the epitome of ceramic ex- 
cellence for to-day and to-morrow. It was in 1789 
that Josiah the First introduced into Staffordshire 
the formula of “six parts bone ash, 4 parts china 
stone and 31% parts of china clay,” finely ground 
with meticulous patience, mixed with meticulous 
care and fired without haste and—with the best 
coal! 

That was why, in the first terrific blasts of the 
revolutionary wars, when storms of the seventeen- 
nineties shook Europe, the first Spode and his son 
placidly embarked upon the establishment of their 
new London warehouse. And it was possibly the 
same calm judgment that worked in the minds of 
the spiritual and actual successors of Spode, the 
Copeland, when in the cataclysm of 1914 they 
calmly and most expensively electrified their ma- 
chinery in Spode’s pot works. Away in their grimy 
graves in the churchyard, within a stone’s-throw of 
their life’s work, perhaps the two Spodes, father 
and son, smiled in their long sleep when, in 1914, 
the hum of the new and expensive machines came 
faintly to them in Eternity! They had always 
bought the best, these two; the best that their (not 


inconsiderable!) resources could command .. . 
they had the qualities of the unbreakable, insolent 
“backbone” of British business, secure in fine 
materials and in its tremendous integrity. 

To-day the “best bones” are delivered to the 
Copeland works—none of your second-hand 
boiled-out stuff — rich new ox bones. The bones 
in the Stoke graveyard must approve! 

Spode the First died; the nineteenth century 
dawned and Spode the Second entered into the 
richness of his inheritance and the problems of his 
age. It is a brilliant picture, for he is now “Josiah 
Spode, of the Mount,” the tremendous house that 
has become the centre of the social life of The Pot- 
teries. Josiah II gave some mighty parties! He is 
richly described in Hayden’s brilliant book on the 
Spodes, and we are somewhat reassured by a quota- 
tion from the Diary of one Enoch Wood, a potter, 
who writes: “Dined at the Mount at Mr. Spode’s, 
the most splendid and sumptuous entertainment I 
ever attended. No intoxication.” 

Needless to add, the italics are not Mr. Wood’s; 
but he is kind to reassure us. . . . Grander parties 
these, perhaps, than those of the days of his father 
—that ‘“‘mild man”’!—when Josiah the First played 
the violin and his son the flute, though what the 
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Smoke 


rest of Spode’s “quiverful,” Samuel, Ellen, Sarah 
and Anne, did in the entertainment is not revealed. 

Meanwhile the potters (as needs they must to 
sustain this) went on potting. A contemporary 
Guide tells us that the scene is changing somewhat: 
rural Staffordshire is being mopped up .. . “there 
were upwards of twenty ovens” (this was in Bur- 
slem), “all of which cast in their salt or glazing at 
the same time. . . . This occasioned such immense 
and constant volumes of smoke as literally to en- 
velope the whole neighbourhood; and it was not 
infrequent for passengers to mistake their way and 
run against each other during the continuance of 
this process. The scene . . . has not inaptly been 
compared to the emissions of Etna or Vesuvius.” 

Their world was going modern extremely rapid- 
ly: but the countryside was not, even in 1818, en- 
tirely spoilt, and the grim silhouette of to-day still 
only a shadow on the film of the future. From Stoke, 
still “the prospect is extremely beautiful and...a 
view so populous and at the same time so pictur- 
esque is seldom to be met with.” 

Spode II reached his zenith. Across the picture 
he walks—or perhaps he even permits himself to 
strut—in the uniform of the Staffordshire Pottery 
Troop, the Royal Pottery Volunteer Cavalry raised 
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for the duration (of that war!) to protect their 
hearths and homes—and wealth. Josiah II heads 
the list as captain, resplendent in a scarlet jacket, 
white waistcoat, white leather breeches and—hel- 
met with a bearskin crest and feathers at the side 
... Josiah cuts a fine and gallant figure . . . he has 
tremendous prestige .. . he is granted arms. 

But the business man is not extinguished be- 
neath that lovely bearskin, and it is this Spode who 
forms the alliance with the famous Copelands to 
the great advance, then and especially now, of the 
inheritance. 

The picture of his time is highly coloured: 
colour is infectious and Spode II splashes it on his 
ware: the exotic and riotous colouring of the lovely 
dinner service used at the whitebait dinners is the 
keynote of the age! That annual Conservative din- 
ner at the old Ship Inn at Greenwich, a function 
that continued to the middle of the nineteenth 
century, was attended by Pitt, Lord Aberdeen, 
Lord Farnborough, was celebrated in verse by 
Thomas Love Peacock and found fame finally as 
the ‘““Whitebait Dinner” with its astounding menu 
of whitebait, perch, mullet, eels, salmon, venison, 
quails, fruit, ices served with champagne, Madeira 
and maraschino. 


Colour 


Death 


If the Spode service stood up to this it did well, 
and if the nineteenth-century digestion disposed 
of it it did even better. They both did. 

The picture fades, the light post coach clatters 
away into the past through Burton from the Wheat- 
sheaf Inn to London for the last time . . . the Prince 
Coburg flashes through Coventry also to the me- 
tropolis at unheard-of speeds . . . at the end of his 
life Spode II watches (probably still quite unmoved 
in his rock-like security) the sinister accompani- 
ments of post-war economics . . . across the years we 
can discern the all too familiar rumours of financial 
troubles, of firms going broke . . . other firms, not 
Spode Copeland! Spode II was not the man to be 
intimidated, and he died in 182% rich and secure, 
the successful man. 


1933 


HE picture is blurred by the passage of a hun- 

dred years; there is continuity in the works 
and the potters go on potting, the genius of 
Copeland builds worthily on the genius of Spode 
... the huge house at the Mount is deserted... and 
we get a momentary close-up of a Copeland trotting 
to his works on horseback. 

Could they have raised their proud heads from 
their graves the first two Spodes would see the 
smoke belching from their kilns . . . the undi- 
minished firing always with the best coal, though 
the price has risen from the “sixteenpence a ton.” 

Then the whole thing flashes into focus again— 
we are in 1933 inside the famous works, and in a 
world that has all the marks of modernity com- 
bined with a strange quality of timelessness. Tom 
Hassall, as intimately connected with those works 
as any grandfather’s grandson among the workers 
we talk with, is taking us round this intensely family 
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ers,” “potters,” “casters,” “‘sagger-makers, paint- 
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ers and paintresses,” “‘gilders’’—all are there; there 
is a scornful challenge to unrest and failure in 
every mother’s son and daughter of them as (earn- 
ing most of them above Trade Union rates) they 
work with the best materials in the best way in the 
manner of the century back! 

Kilns rear their blackened heads; inside the 
workrooms father and son work together where the 
grandfather worked before them; the expert whis- 
pers that the droit du seigneur of the old days (and 
not only the droit of the seigneur but other inter- 
minglings...) is responsible for many a fine work- 
man of the past and indirectly of the present! 

We see the “real estate” of the patriarchal 
Copelands lying weathering there; hundreds of 
pounds worth of china clay, of china stone, in stacks 
of wealth; the profits of the firm put back instantly 
into that and into everything that the newest ma- 
chinery for health and help of the workmen and 
women. ... This buying the best has become a 
habit . . . each porcelain plate (fired as hard and 
true as steel—we throw them with impunity on the 
ground and they ring like bells!) costs thirty pence 
to produce, and there are thousands and thousands 


of them in all their various stages of production. 


Then we watch the three terrifying and silent 
machines of the potter, elemental and hardly 
changed since the days of Spode the First. First, 
the very mills of God that grind (not for hours but 
days and weeks) the precious material; swiftly, 
silently and surely turning their granite faces on 
the powdered wealth with the hum only of that 
sinister machinery that actuates them. Then—the 
wheels of the potters . . . young men with the flaw- 
less complexions engendered by the splashing of 
the liquid clay, and the amazing hands that mould 
and coax the whirling mass into delicate, accurate 
shapes. One boy, a potter born and trained (for 
they cannot be the one without the other), smiles, 
and as he talks produces in succession a perfect tea- 
pot (about go seconds it seems), a perfectly fitting 
lid... a vase the exact similar of a row he has 
already done . . . and a tiny, perfect egg-cup. A 
“thrower” produces plate after plate, flawless and 
accurate; a girl with violinist’s hands models tiny 
petals for tiny flower decorations . . . an elderly 
woman decorates biscuit ware with transferred pat- 
terns, flawlessly and without hesitation or pause. 

Then the third: the fires . . . inside the skin of 
the kiln, with that “best coal” showing a glowing 


The wheels 


white-hot mass in each fire, a skilled fireman banks 
and tends his fires. 

The “mills of God’”—the potter’s wheel and the 
fires as they were a century ago. The picture is 
vivid, modern and robust; the English workman 
who measures in centuries rather than decades is 
paramount; the business is alive and the future 
hopeful . . . the wealth is in the human material 
and the “best clay and bones” that weather out 
there in the yard of Josiah the First’s pot works. 

The second crisis rages around, but the Spodes 
who weathered the first sleep quietly in their 
churchyard . . . the clock has slipped on another 
century, there has been another war to end wars; 
the background has changed, but not the heart of 
the master or of the workmen . . . the thing they 
have created is indestructible, it is based on that 
tremendous integrity that is the unbreakable back- 
bone of British business. 
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